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not ajjain be brought forward as a candidate in 1836. To the
antiniasons he could have said, that no one but himself had the
smallest prospect of being elected in opposition to General
Jackson, and that then' project of nominating Mr. Wirt as their
candidate was futile. He might thus haye caused himself to
be presented as a candidate on whom both branches of the op-
position could unite; and, from the mass of correspondence that
is before me, I am authorized to say that this view was pre-
sented to him again and again.

What, then, were the reasons that prevented Mr. "Webster
from seeking the Baltimore nomination, to the exclusion of Mr.
Clay?

It has already been said that Mr. Webster had hopes for the
country, which looked to the success of a party founded on def-
inite principles that concerned the interests of the country.
He considered Mr. Clay as a suitable leader of that party; and,
although he had seen reason, during the past year, to regard
Mr. Clay as less strong politically than he had formerly been,
he was aware that Mr. Clay had a large body of attached
friends throughout the Union, whose defection, if caused by a
rejection of his claims to the Baltimore nomination, would ren-
der it impracticable to preserve the National [Republican party
and to make it useful to the country. Moreover, he had long
known that Mr. Clay expected this nomination, and that he
cherished the sanguine belief that he could be elected. They
had been in a free and friendly correspondence on the subject.

But Mr. Webster could not forego all the public demonstra-
tions of respect and admiration that were tendered to him at
this period, merely because of this pending nomination for the
presidency. At the close of the session of Congress, a public
dinner was given to him in the city of 2sTew York, which was
intended as a special recognition of the services he had rendered
to the country and to its constitutional law, in the debate of
1S30 on the doctrines of nullification. Circumstances had
made it inconvenient for him to accept this compliment until
after the adjournment of Congress, in March.1 With great fit-
ness to the nature of the occasion, Chancellor Kent was selected
to preside. In the following introductory speech, proposing
1 The dinner was given March 10, 1831, at the City Hotel.